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a plebiscite, they had found the political formula for
which France had been vainly searching ever since
Louis XVI. summoned the States General to Versailles.
Less numerous in the Chamber, but far more formid-
able in the country, were the republicans. The coup
d'etat following upon the days of June had been more
damaging to them than to either of the royalist parties.
Their leaders had been shot down or proscribed, their
organization was shattered, their programme was
involved in that vague but deadly form of discredit
which attaches to imputed schemes of crime, anarchy,
and communism. But in Paris, Lyons, and in the
other great industrial centres of France the idea of the
Republic had taken a firm root, and as there were
Orleanist families and legitimist families scattered
up and clown in country houses, so in the huge and
hideous cities of toil there were families attached to
the revolutionary tradition, and numbering martyrs
and exiles for the republican faith. No liberal
Empire, however plausible its professions, could con-
tent this great republican connexion. They argued
that the Empire was a crime, that the concessions were
illusory, that the experiment of the Republic had never
been honestly tried, and there could be r(o peace or
happiness for France until the usurper wds deposed.
The corruption, the extravagance, the inefficiency of
the Government were held up to the derision and con-
tempt of the Boulevards by the wittiest and least
responsible of French publicists, Henri de Rochefort.
The story of the coup d'&tat was dug out, recounted
in grave, elaborate, and remorseless details by the
serious historian, and flung at the face of the Govern-
ment on every occasion and by every device which
malignant and watchful hostility could discover.